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The Training of Church Members 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


By Orvis Fairlee Jordan and Charles Clayton Morrison 














For classes of new converts, Adult or Young People’s 
Sunday School classes, Pastors’ classes, Midweek services, etc. 


Here’s the litthe book that hundreds of pastors and church lead- 
ers have long been wanting. Something to instruct church members, 
new converts and old, or prospective church members, in the mean- 
ing of the church, its institutions and activities. Note the titles of the 
thirteen chapters. 





THE CHAPTER TITLES 


The Church 
Membership in the Church 
Christian Baptism 
The Lord’s Supper 
Church Worship 
The Evangelistic Work of the Church 
The Teaching Work of the Church 
The Social Work of the Church 
The Missionary Work of the Church 
Throughout the World 
The Organization of the Local Church 
The Ideals and Work of the 
Disciples of Christ 
The Larger Fellowship 
The Allies of the Church 











This manual, which sclls for only 12'sc in quantities, will bring new life 
into many a mid-week service and Sunday School class this fall and 
winter. It is the only thing published that is just right for use at the 
close of an evangelistic gathering. 


SEND TODAY FOR A FREE COPY 
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Are the Disciples Sincere? 


NCE let the note of sincerity and profound convic- 
QO tion drop out of the statement of principles for 
which a religious body stands, and that body’s 
power in the world of spiritual forces is gone. 
The Disciples of Christ are being challenged today at 
this very sensitive point of their simple sincerity in preach- 
ing certain traditional doctrines. It is no blatant enemy 
that issues the challenge; there is no defiant animus back 
of it. The challenge does not arise outside of us at all, 
but utters itself in the still small voice of our own con- 
science. 
We are a people with a divided mind 
Traditionally and by historic momentum we have been 
committed to certain doctrines about whose validity our 
own souls now entertain most serious doubts. But the 
pressure of custom and the demands of tradition avail to 
keep us reiterating these doctrines and to forbid our free 
utterance of the newer and fairer truth that has come to 
make its abode in our hearts. 


+ + 


The charges recently made by a newspaper among us 
gravely calling in quéstion the sincerity of a certain evan- 
gelist whose work has been particularly conspicuous sug- 
gests that there ought to be a widespread and deep 
searching of heart with respect to the sincerity of the rest 
of us in the points wherein his sincerity was impugned. 

This evangelist, it was said, preached one way of salva- 
tion in Disciples’ revival meetings, and another way of 
salvation in union revival meetings. Evidence was 
brought forward which seemed to show that he was fully 
aware of the contradiction between his two gospels, and 
considered it an exceedingly embarrassing thing to have his 
own published interpretation of the Disciple-meeting 
gospel circulated in his union-meeting communities. 


+ +* 


The tendency of our human nature will be to follow the 
lead of the newspaper that brings forward the criticism 
and to single out this particular case and regard it as quite 
individual and isolated, and judge it as such. but The 
Christian Century earnestly desires to guide its readers 
away from that un-Christian fallacy. We _ believe that 
this evangelist’s case is really the disclosure of the self- 
contradiction that lies in the soul of our brotherhood as 
a whole. 

Specifically, this self-contradiction has to do with the 
question of baptism by immersion. The Disciples early 
in their historic movement took on the unscriptural doc- 
trine that immersion was one of the scriptural essentials 
in becoming a Christian. 

The evangelist above referred to espoused that 
doctrine in a published tract and preached it in his Dis- 
ciple evangelism. But in his union evangelism he made 
Christians without mentioning immersion at all, preach- 
ing only that the penitent believer should unite with some 
church, and making no distinction between the churches that 





initiated their converts by immersion and _ those that 


initiated them by affusion. 


+ + 
Now before any one casts a stone at Dr. Scoville, let 
him search his own mind and examine his own practice 
to see whether he is not himself equally guilty of this 
same conscious or unconscious insincerity. 

In an editorial last week we declared our belief that 
there are fully one thousand ministers among us who no 
longer believe that immersion in water is a vital or im- 
portant act in the process of becoming a Christian 

While still 


their reasons for so doing are not that Christ commanded 


adhering to the practice of immersion 


it or that the scriptures give it a place co-ordinate with 
faith and repentance, but reasons of a different kind alto- 
gether. 

The truth ofthe matter is that not one thousand min- 
isters only, but the main body of the Disciples of Christ 
no longer hold with Alexander Campbell that immersion 
and baptism are equivalent terms 


How, then, can they continue to preach the traditional 
argument as to the essential place of immersion in the 
way of salvation without a challenge of their sincerity 
arising in their own. souls? 

Or if they do not continue to preach it—as hundreds 
do not—how can they continue to allow the Christian 
world to impute to them so unethical and unscriptural a 
doctrine without making honest and positive declaration 
of the change that has come into their convictions ? 


+ + 


\s a people the arm of our strength will inevitably be- 
come a withered arm if this contradiction between our be- 
lief and our preaching, or between our real belief and our 
reputed belief, longer continues. 

God’s enterprises are moving fast. 
serious inquiry is being asked whether or not the Disciples 
have already let pass their day of opportunity to serve 
the cause of Christian union. 

In the opinion of The Christian Century the day has 
not passed: it is at high noon 

But of this we are sure, that no people with a divided 
mind or a parroted testimony or an insincere conformity 
can be used of God for any great thing. 

+ + 


In many hearts the 


The duty of the hour is for every teacher and minister 
and editor and secretary and every layman in the ranks 
to re-think his convictions through and to resolve that 
henceforth he will declare what seems to him to be the 
truth. cost what it will, and nothing but the truth 

+ + 


Do not be fidgety and restless about what shall come on the 
morrow. You have enough to do each day, enough of evil to 
bear each day. You need not make yourself so many trials 
by fancying what you may have another day. Let that alone; 
only trust God.—F. D. Maurice. 
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Why Do Ministers Want Billy Sunday? 


Is their Approval of Him Paradoxical? 
BY GEORGE A. COE 


Professor in Union Theological Seminary 








} Congregationalist.*’ Billy Sunday is instructing the laity econ- at variance witth their permanent ten- 
Hi} . tor ne thine al trary to the teaehings of their own dencies? The answer must be made up 
Billy Sunda Lee ss r is pop ‘ rehes and pastors. Child religion is im part of surmises concerning the sub- 
. . 31 ‘ i vital pornt The Methodist Epis tle interplay of thought and motive, of 
‘ The peopl Chureh, to take a single example, individual mind and social forces. But 
eached robustly. ids that all children are members of ground for such ‘surmises exists. 
ent If sue pre the Kingdom of God Upon this basal Possibly ministers have yielded fur- 
‘ d advantage of pic coneeption a close-knit scheme of Chris ther than they suppose to the popular 
; prise rts ¢ au i irture is preseribed which every notion that ‘*Theology doesn’t count.’’ 
, | ,dvertising reacher, upon his admission to the an Is it because theology is of no account 
, ft o ms in nua conference, agrees to administer. that they back up Sunday in the proe- 
‘ caring about niceti Yet Methodist pastors are prominent lamation of doctrines that they do not 
Phe ministers mong the supporters of an evangelism believe? Is this the reason why they 
ue ; Phe tradit ; that teaches the exactly opposite view even submit to his censorship? Is it 
posed to childhood, and manipulates audiences because theology doesn’t count that they 
listinctions vv of thousands of children in a manner dia look with indulgent amusement upon : 
5 eos sates etrically opposed to the official Met! Sunday’s savagery toward the unortho- ' 
‘ be in a dist svstem of nurture dox? Do these ministers really believe that 
,' 4 ater such things are outside the main issue? 
' . wecause be proela HEOLOGICAL ISSUE, If this is the subtle way in which en- ; 
‘ because @ opp More mystifying, if possible, is the re lightened clergymen slip from tolerant : 
er wement in of the “‘odium theolesicam.’*larcely courtesy toward liberal thought into 
menationl w “ etents semmtel Minsenlanteied illibs ral thought ’s | diseourteous intoler- 
, e up ters. It is eome time aince the ree. 200, then one might recommend a little 
Rut ar elem ive shut us up to the al- ™°P bone forming material in the mental 
nnort cepnatives of exthedeny of bel. of pabulum of the modern minister. 
2 . ed any ol ome srood neighbors for none MINISTERS AT THEIR WITS’ END. 
ecological offenses. Yet our pas 
ese clerg ! rs are backing up this thine in one of Another contributing factor is the faet 
irregular elergy This is more than that so many ministers are at their wits’ 
bet sick itter of taste The character of God end with regard to religion as an effect- 
selves nvolved, and with it the whole of ive community foree Said one of them, 
\ (Christian morals. Our elergv in their ‘‘I do not accept Sunday’s theology, and 
linary ministrations tel is that God the families of my ehurch will not accept 
oo mueh like Jesus to condemn any his standards of Christian living, but this 
re than a « of eve one to torment for an error of belief. City needs to be stirred up.’’ The motive 2 
ter taste and | (re they shifting their position on this here is not shallow, for the medicine is 
re en than silen point ? bitter. Ministers invite Sunday know- 
fferences for | Cireumstantial evidence makes it ap ing that he is likely to ‘‘roast’’ them for 
e, he clear wr that they are For they seem to their inefficiency. This is a self-sacrificing 
1 eareful comp ecept Billy Sunday's assumption of the ¢ffort to solve a hard problem. But are our 
tration role of censor of the elerev. Thev sit at Ministers leading us out of the chureh’s 
' nd th weial type < feet with apparent docilitvy while he plight, or are they themselves flounder- 
ndit tells them what to believe and what not Mg? Do they contemplate a permanent 
| te helieve. what to preach and what not reconstruction of ehureh work in aceord 
ite of B to preach. and just whv thev are not hav with the Billy Sunday program? Are 
t i ereater success in their ehurehes, they themselves really among the con- 
xis tuatior ev permit him to exeoriate their breth- vVerts, or do they expect to go back to 
ter tand Whi ren At Columbus a minister who has their old ways? Community conditions 
el done as much as anv living man to en- Surely prove the need of reform in the 
x he seen to be noble the office of pastor, having opposed churches, but nothing will meet the ease 
il el nviting Billy Sunday to the eity. was Short of a comprehensive policy based 
he acute ssailed by him in seornful terms. vet Upon some real understanding of the so- 
e mass of the elerev of Columbus did ial significance of the Christian gospel 
not rise and demand a retraction! Billy and of the known laws of solid social 
more Sunday's conduct in this ease is not hard construction. 
this paradox. here are to understand. Plans of his, based upon 
on ecent the results of is sincere beliefs, had been opposed, and ‘‘GETS RESULTS.’’ 
biblical scholarship, vet invite he attacked wit suc weapons as he ‘*But this evangelism gets results! 
ingelist ft se the arts of popular a possesses What is mysterious is that [Look at the reclaimed drunkards, and 
t ds of the peo our clergy accept for evangelism stand the bands of lay evangelists!’’ Sueh 
7T result ind against 1 irds of conduct that they would never facets must certainly have weight in any 
Here are 1 think Of practicing in their pastoral plan for Christianizing society. Our 
that the Christian 1 omee or Tan to condemn in a parishioner. oqyestion is whether our ministers are 
e theory of evolution are 1 ae ~ weighing facts in a just balance. What 
protest wiv roe ee method have they adopted for getting 
- ! Commit They s, then, 1s the astounding fact that the whole truth? City should be com- 
Darwit nfronts us e people are being of pared with eity, chureh with church, the 
ered two kinds ef religion, both bearing five vears before the revival with the 
ne r ume pastoral stamp. But only for five years after, and especial serutiny 
After th iteherv of the revival should be given to changes in the tone 
(lir thre ' \ return to thei nd methods of the ehurehes, as ion 
i >the fir ‘ eare of the young, the demands of 
ad begun to the congregation upon the preacher, and 
ifter é if theolo he ipidity and the causes of changes of 
‘ rie p aca mast Negative results belong with 
nominat | lovalty, positive And when such facts are all 
‘ 1 ree ! n, f nterpretation has still to be made. 
e lovalties of other The most objectionable evangelism urges 
There ean be no doubt « t! How that it eonverts sinners. What we have 
‘ ! ! ‘ t. then, t t the a tempora to find out is how to get the largest. most 


emselves to a propaganda so far-reaching results at the least cost. It 
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is entirely possible to miss the best be- 
eause we like the good. Pumping water 
into a leaky reservoir may, indeed, raise 
the level of the water, but does not re- 
pair the reservoir. 

Why do our clerical leaders think that 
this particular sort of evangelism is the 
most effective of all means now within 
our grasp? Again I ask, Upon what 
principles do our ministers rely in the 
determination of policies? No doubt we 
are becoming pragmatic, but pragmatism 
has no magic wand that enables one to 
see without looking. The results of Sun- 
day’s evangelism, whatever they are, are 
purchased at high cost of things that 
Christians have held dear. The world 
will not be saved cheaply, of course, but 
must it be saved at this cost? And, once 
it is thus saved, in what sense is it really 
saved at all? To what extent are min- 
isters following the Zeitgeist into a shal- 
low pragmatism, missing the pragmatic 
depths? 

SOCIAL CONTAGION. 

One wonders, finally, whether sugges- 

tion and social contagion have not a large 


part in this whole matter. The hypothe- 
sis, if it were admissible—and we know 
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of n@ class of the population that is ex- 
empt from such influences—would make 
certain strange facts luminous, such as 
the change in ministers’ attitudes to- 
ward sacred things after they enter the 
evangelist’s presence. Ministers on the 
platform laugh and applaud in response 
to sentiments that they never laughed at 
before, and probably never will laugh at 
again. Social contagion can do wonderful 
things with one’s opinions, too, such as 
eausing one to hold two contradictory 
views of the same thing. 

My theme has been the relation of cer- 
tain of the regular clergy to their own 
work rather than the relation of Billy 
Sunday to what he regards as his work. 
Since, however, I have expressed disap- 
proval of some of his doings, I must now, 
in fairness, declare that he is not seri- 
ously blameworthy for what I cannot 
but regard as his serious faults. He is 
doing his best to promote the Christian 
religion as he understands it. He did not 
invent his conception of our religion— 
he got it from his ecclesiastical teachers. 
As to the offensive elements in his 
methods, perhaps he invented them, but 
their vogue is due chiefly to the regular 
clergy. 


How it Seemed To Be 
“Excommunicated” 


Mr. Loken’s impressions of the Northern California state convention 
which for the second time excommunicated the Berkeley Church 
from participation in its fellowship and proceedings. 


As I sat in the little auditorium on 
the first morning of the state convention 
and watched the gathering of the little 
group of people representing our various 
churches and listened to the proceedings 
of the forenoon, many conflicting feel- 
ings passed through me. I write them 
down here, not because I believe that 
my own feelings have any peculiar sig- 
nificance as opposed to any one else’s 
feelings, but rather beeause I believe I 
am a normal individual and therefore 
these moods of mine may be typical of 
what an average man would think and 
feel under the cireumstances. For these 
excommunication proceedings have  be- 
come too common by this time to arouse 
any unusual’ excitement. 

And shall I confess that the first emo- 
tion of the hour was one of mirth. It was 
probably irreverent but I could not help 
being amused at the extreme care which 
the chairman and each speaker took to 
stick strictly to the technical aspect of 
the question. Every one shied at the 
real question involved like a young colt 
at an automobile. We got into deep 
water occasionally as the hours wore on 
but it was never the depths of spiritual 
insight or moral convictions. It was 
ever a deeper plunge into ‘‘Robert’s 
Rules of Order.’’ 

I would probably be ashamed to con- 
fess that the oceasion struck me more 
like a comedy than a serious religious 
gathering were it not for the fact that 
the rest of the audience evidently shared 
this feeling with me. When at last the 
motion came to seat the Berkeley dele- 
gates and when all discussion of this 
issue was ruled out of order in the as- 
sembly as irrelevant and impertinent to 
the occasion the state secretary arose 
and with a broad smile and a very dra- 
matic attitude urged the people in a few 
pungent sentences to serew their courage 


up to the tremendous undertaking be- 
fore them. The next moment the 
victorious vote was recorded and there 
were the lusty handelap, jovial expres- 
sions of glee and a spirit of sangfroid 
that refused to be calmed down even for 
a last word of prayer and a benediction 
upon the action of the morning. 

Yet the feeling of merriment was not 
the dominant emotion. I thought, and 
still think, what a pity to bring these 
good people from all over the state to an 
oceasion like this! My good friend and 
fellow-Diseiple, whatever you think of 
the program of the Berkeley church, 
whatever you think of the people who 
compose that chureh, in your sober 
moments and away from the influence 
of the crowd, do you really, away down 
deep in your heart, believe that such a 
procedure as that at the state convention 
is a piece of Christian service? Can 
you arise from your knees after a season 
of earnest prayer, of face to face com- 
munion with God, and in that hour of 
spiritual exaltation rejoice at the thing 
that was done and the way it was done? 

Surely the offense the Berkeley church 
is guilty of is not great enough to merit 
any one’s utter contempt. Surely the 
act of reading into the reeord of the 
brotherhood such an unfraternal expres- 
sion as that manifested both in the spirit 
and the letter of this resolution is too 
serious a matter to be enacted in a 
spirit of coarse hilarity. 

We shall never be able to settle the 
problem before us in such: a spirit. As 
long as we approach this matter from 
the standpoint of our mutual rights, as 
long as we think of a reconciliation in 
terms of compromise or in terms of 
victory for ourselves and of defeat for 
an opponent, as long as we approach 
this matter in an unfraternal spirit we 
are not on Christian ground. The oe- 
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easion is a mighty challenge to the heart 
life of the Disciples. Let personal 
animosities and resentments be burned 
out by a baptism of the Spirit of God. 
In such a spiritual revival all our con- 
flieting opinions would be swept on and 
caught up into a more precious and vital 
unity and fellowship than any political 
compromise can ever effect. We need, 
not primarily a wise head to devise : 
compromise that shall prove a temporary 
armistice, but a spiritual revival that 
will cleanse us and humble us into a 
spirit of prayer and sympathetic 
brotherhood. 


WORK OF THE COUNCIL ON CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Out of the stormy session of the general 
convention in Topeka, in 1910, the Council 
on Christian Union came into being. It was 
asked to do three things; namely: (1) to 
create and distribute literature bearing upon 
Christian union among the people of our 
own and other religious bodies, and to so- 
licit and hold in trust funds for this pur 


pose; (2) to seek and arrange conferences 
with various religious bodies upon the sub- 
ject of Christian union; (3) to seek co- 
operation with other Christian communions 
in calling and providing for a world con- 


ference on Christian union. 


The Council on Christian Union has ae 
complished all these things. They have dis 
tributed hundreds of thousands of pages of 
literature on Christian union throughout 
America and all parts of the world, so that 
they have touched the life of all nations 
and all communions. They have held con- 
ferences with various religious bodies as 
they have had opportunity, and all these 
conferences have been satisfactory, indicat- 
ing a desire for closer fellowship. They 
have shared in arranging for a world con- 
ference on Christian union, and as a pre- 
paratory step it is now proposed to hold the 
North American Preparatory Conference at 
Garden City, January 4-7. The committee 
is at work on the plan for this preparatory 
conference and everything is being done to 
make it the most important gathering of 
Christians that has convened in North 
America to plan for definite union of Chris- 
tian forces. This gathering has particular 
significance to the Disciples. As a people 
we arose in a desire for the union of the 
divided Church of Christ. Through the years 
we have contended for this ideal and now 
nothing should be of greater interest in our 
church circles than this preparatory con 
ference, im which we have shared so largely 
in its preparation. 

To carry forward the work that the 
council is doing requires funds. The presi 
dent of the council, who has the directing 
of all the correspondence and this includes 
thousands of letters—receives no com persa - 
tion for his services, nor does the council 
have to pay anything for office rent in Sem- 
inary House, and we do feel that the great 
brotherhood of the Disciples ought to make 
possible the larger service of the Council on 
Christian Union by liberal offerings to this 
cause. Churches that are not giving should 
give, and many that are giving should in- 
crease their offerings. Individuals should 
contribute to this cause. It comes closer to 
the heart of the spirit and genius of the 
Disciples than any movement among us. 

We have a membership in the council of 
about seven hundred. It ought to be seven 
thousand, and even that is a small figure by 
the side of a membership of more than a 
million persons. You have doubtless read 
the annual report of the council written by 
Bro. Frederick D. Kershner, the secretary. 
It calls for a response. These are the days 
of our opportunity and the conditions chal- 
lenge us to a new enthusiasm for service in 
the appeal for the union of the divided 
House of Christ. 

Peter Ainslie, President. 

Seminary House, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Feast of Fellowship 


A Sermon Preached on the Occasion of the First Communion Service in the United Church of Hydesville 
BY FRANK E. BOREN 


ROADLY speaking, there have been 
three views of the Lord’s Supper 
revailing in bine Chure and 


w hie are also held in some se 
First, there is the magical view \ 
ding to this ew there is some mys 

terious power inherent in the embk 

the é after the blessing by 
priest lo partake of them, even in 
nee, 18 to receive some be 

fit A similar view of baptism is re] 

‘ doctrine of bapt 
This is my body,’’ and 
born of water,’’ are 

itmost§ literalne 


literary ins 


eason tor is co 
| ‘ en l posed that his ¢ 
re pretty purely a 

nds us to do thin 


rational, in order to 


reasonab 
re ipparent, would 1 
to Jesus lhe suprer 
obedience whe 


It 1s not ours 


‘ { ne spirit « 
He iid to his diseiple 
' ervants—I have 
I thority wa 
friendship. He seek 
e winsomeness ol Is per 
eet reasonableness of h 
aT ! t he persuasiveness ol his love 
ene friend may hav 
end Line niv aut onity whi 
it ed 3 whole hopes o 
tual leadership on t 
ib lowers to partake ot 
ite S lite and words, and 


' 


minds his do 

Paul warns the Galatians lest they 
‘ ! 1 in a voke of bond 

H ré nds them that Chris 

then to freedom It is pos 


become entanglk 


if bondage in the use of cere 

ipproved by Jesus, however con- 
ormable to his spirit they may be wher 
ved. Legalism is the same, 
ient or modern, whether it 
racteristic marks be the modern us 
he church, or the rites of Juda 


When any compulsion enters int 





our religious observances,they are 
thereby robbed of their value. As a 
symbolic language through which we can 
express the freedom of the gospel they 
ave an abiding value to our religious 
lives. As legalistic observances they 
belong to an un-Christian order. 


CEREMONIES AS SYMBOLS. 


The third and saner view is that mtes 
and ceremonies are symbols. They are 
valuable as they express the fulness of 


ir religious lite, our hopes, our aspira 
ons There are thoughts, feelings, as- 
pirations whi eannot be adequately 


expressed in words. Symbolism has en 
e very marrow of human 
life, and it is doubtful if ever it -will 


pass away The flag is valuable, not in 
tself, but because of its symbolism. 
And the value is not merely in the more 
exphieit syt ibolism, suel as the colors, 
fumber of stars, but in the 

ind richer suggestiveness which 

ut of association Symbolism 

e language of poetry and not of 
mplace prose. It speaks only to 

se wit the spimt of the poet wit! in 
The unfurling of the flag sends 

nll throug every patriotic soul, 
eannot be explained by terms ol 

wv lay Likewise the handelasp, 

kiss, the tipping of the hat, and a 


sand other things speak a language 
nd expres a meaning without whieh 
would re robbed ot the richest part 


It is my own conviction that we shall 
ave more rather than less use for sym- 
bols as we become more spiritual. I 
know that the contrary thought is fre- 

tly expressed. But it seems to me 

» be based upon a misconception of the 
place of symbols in our life, and is a 
protest against the magical and legalis- 
ti ews We may as well dispense 
vith dictionaries as with symbols. Die- 


naries expand as human thought 
icher, and as poets dream and 
ers build their eastles in the air. It 

be a very prosy sort of religion 


its symbolism Baptism and 

e Lord’s Suppe r are indeed cheap in 
ry mueh of present day usage; 
mut when baptism becomes an initiation 
nto a united Chureh and expressive of 
a fellowship as wide as Christendom, 
and when the Lord’s Supper becomes 
expressive of a communion which knows 


no ereedal bounds, I feel that they will 
ave a value that we will be loath to 


THE COMMON MBAL A SYMBOL, 


In all ages the common meal has been 
( symbol ot fellowship, of brother- 
ood, of friendship and loyalty. It is 
expressive of our common humanity. 
The superficialities of language, dress, 
istom, profession, or interest, tend to 
emphasize class distinction. But rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, philosopher, 
physician, farmer, mechanic, have this 
in common, they all become hungry, they 
all must eat Distinetions of class or 
profession fade away when men sit 
down to a common meal. One of the 
ghest marks of friendship is to be in- 
vited to share another’s bread. Com 
pacts and treaties have been solemnized 
by a common meal. Community enter- 
prises are generally launched at a ban- 


quet. There comes a sense of comrade- 
ship on such occasions which promotes 
the work in view. 

One of the greatest breaches of loy- 
alty is when one who has broken bread 
with another arises from the table to 
betray. The baseness of Judas’ be- 
trayal lies in the fact that he arose from 
the table to earry out the diabolical plot 
which had matured in his heart amid 
such holy associations. And then, to 
think that Judas betrayed his Master 
with a kiss! What pathos in the words, 
‘*He that dippeth with me in the dish, 
the same shall betray me.’’ 


WHAT THE LORD’S SUPPER SYMBOLIZES. 


The Lord’s Supper is valuable because 
of its universal symbolism. Most of the 
symbols which rule human life repre- 
sent class distinctions. Even our flag 
emphasizes our distinctness from other 
nations. Every college has its own col- 
ors, as the blue and gold of our State 
University. Lodges have their own badges 
of distinction. Every profession has its 
own dress or mark. But the supper is the 
symbol of our common humanity. - It is 
an outreach after a larger fellowship. It 
emphasizes that which we have in com- 
mon rather than the things in which we 
dfffer. To observe it rightly is to put 
away from the heart that uncharitable- 
ness and self-righteousness which so of- 
ten characterize the legalist. Its observ- 
ance should be a prayer for the coming 
of the day when elass_ distinctions 
shall fade away, in actual life, and 
when life shall be dominated by the 
sense of human brotherhood, and so- 
ciety organized accordingly. It should 
look forward to that day when all life 
shall be a sharing such as the supper 
symbolizes. When human society is or- 
ganized on the basis of friendship, and 
every law shall be a channel through 
which love runs, then the symbolism of 
the Supper will be realized. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 


There is the more particular symbol- 
ism of the broken body and shed blood 
of our Lord. But when we seek the 
meaning of his broken body, we find it 
in this outreach after a larger fellow- 
ship. His ideal was a brotherhood of 
man, For this he lived, nor did he 
give up his efforts when face to face with 
death. His death then becomes the su- 
preme expression of his love for men, 
and the power by which men shall be 
drawn unto him. ‘‘If I be lifted up, I 
will draw all men unto me.’’ ‘‘Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth by itself alone; but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’’ 
It was the utter loneliness of a selfish 
life that Jesus would have us avoid. In 
losing our lives we find them. 

I am pecu'iarly happy this morning in 
the observance of the first communion 
service in the Community Church. Never 
has the Lord’s Supper meant quite so 
much to me. A denominational observ- 
ance necessarily loses its meaning and 
value. Especially is this true when the 
idea of close communion prevails. To 
draw a circle around a particular group, 
and to desire or permit no other fellow- 
ship, is to rob the Supper of its real 
significance. It should be in its nature 
an outreach after a _ larger fellowship. 
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Even when we do not exclude others, but 
earnestly desire their participation, as a 
matter of fact the observance is usually 
denominational. It should always be so 
under protest. But this morning we 
recognize no denominational barriers. 
We are representing many denomina- 
tions and _ have purposed to 
actually and forever one body. Though 
few in numbers, we are one in spirit and 


be 


THE 
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in life, and our participation in this 
Supper is expressive of our desire for the 
largest possible fellowship. 


May our breaking of bread together 


this morning be a _ prayer for the 
strengthening of those bonds of love 
which bind us, and a_ prayer for the 
speedy realization of that unity in the 


Chureh everywhere which will fulfill the 
prophecy of this feast of fellowship. 


Four Weeks in the Trenches 


A Book Review from ‘‘Unity.’’ 


BY FRITZ 


Fritz Kreisler is renowned the world 
over among musicians violinist 
great skill. It to art 
to think of this the Bow 
lowing in the lieutenant in 
an Austrian Regiment. But little 
less than a hundred pages, pub 
lished by the Houghton, Mifflin Company, 


as a ot 


was a shock lovers 
Master of 


trenches as a 


wal 


hook ol 


plays upon the heartstrings as the mas 
ter of the violin never could with his 
bow. The book is a literary master 
piece, not because the author has mas 
tered the sentence or has become an ex 
pert in rhetorie but because in the high 
art of uneonscious frankness he tells the 


awful story of war in brief. 


This violinist found himself suddenly 
in the place assigned to him in his regi- 
ment, the commanding officer of fifty 


men, among whom was a famous seulp 
tor, a well-known philologist, two univer- 
sity professors, a Prince and a eivil en- 
gineer; here was a painter, a singer of 
repute, a banker and a post official of 


igh rank. But nobody seemed to care 
for these titles or talents. Here is at 
least one blessed fruit of war. He 
writes: ‘*‘A great cloak of brotherhood 


seemed to have enveloped everybody and 


everything, even difference in military 
rank was not so obvious for the officers 
made friends of their men and in turn 
were worshiped by them.’’ 

LITTLE HATRED BETWEEN SOLDIERS. 


This artist by temperament, training 
and habit, spent twenty-one days without 
taking off his clothes, slept on wet grass, 
in mud, in swamps with nothing but his 
cape to him. He .was now 
drenched by torrential rains, waiting for 
the sun to dry him out again. He was 
without a toothbrush. He ate with his 
hands, without even a thought of the lu- 
dicrous extension of the same with knife 


eover 


and fork. But though thus reduced to 
the simplest terms the man is still a 


gentleman, and what is more there is an 
imperishable element of the gentleman 
in all of them. Russians and Austrians 
joked across the lines and after three 
days’ fighting there was an extraordi- 
nary lack of hatred. In facet, it is aston- 
ishing how little actual hatred exists be- 
tween fighting men. 

A giant red-haired Russian persisting 
in exposing himself, at last jumps out of 
the trench shouting wildly, waving his 
eap. His good humored jollity and bra- 
vado appealed to the ‘‘Boys’’ in the 
Austrian file and none attempted to 
shoot at such a splendid target. At 
length an Austrian not to be outdone, 
jumped out of the trench and presented 
himself in full sunlight. No one shot on 
either side. All fighting suddenly ceased 
and these two men gesticulated wildly at 
each other, with ‘‘come nearer’’ ges- 
tures. They are almost within hand reach. 
The Russians urge their man with shouts 
and laughter. He makes a jump for- 








KREISLER. 


ward. The Austrians their man 
until at last they nearly touch each other. 
They had left their rifles behind. Was 
it going to be a battle of fists, a test of 
? No the Russian held out 

There was a package t 
bacco in it. The Austrian seized it and 
offered in exehange a Austrian 
which was ceremonially presented. 


urge 


strength big 


1S and ol 0 
long 
cigar, 

‘It was indeed a funny sight to see the 
wiry, lean Austrian talking in ex 
aggerated terms of to the 
blond Russian giant, listened gravely 
and attentively, asif he understood every 
word.’ 


small, 
htene 
ponte ness 


who 
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By th time all thoughts of fighting 
had been forgotten. The unofficial truce 
lasted twenty minutes and succeeded in 
restoring more humor and joy of 
life among soldiers than a train load of 
provisions would have done. 

But next the 
the pathetie hungerland which always 
abides somewhere along the line of an 
army with the most efficient commissariat. 
From half a mile east of his position, 
this accomplished violinist was hurriedly 
ealled to serve as an interpreter to two 
Russian officers who could speak only 
broken French. These two officials 
came under a flag of truce to say to their 
enemies’’ that their men in 
that neglected point had had no food for 


NGRY ENEMIES. 


is 


good 


comes same truce from 


supposed 


two days, and were actually on 
the point of starvation. Without 
authority from headquarters they 
had taken the bull by the 


horns and had brought with them a little 
barrel of water and a supply of tobacco, 
begging in exchange provisions. 
The Austrian Major in command was at 
first undecided but real chivalry asserted 
itself, the emaciated faces of their guests 
testified to the truthfullness of the story. 
Those two were so exhausted and on the 
verge of collapse. Of eourse it was 
humanity in the presence of human suf- 


some 


fering, not well ted ‘‘Austrians’’ in the 
presence of starving ‘‘Russians.’’ Mes- 


sengers went flying through the trenches 
making a collection of food. Officers 
scrambled over each each in their contest 
of reducing their supper in the interest 
of their guests and they were seated, and 


feasted on canned beef, cheese, biscuit 
and slices of salami. The proud contri- 
bution of our fiddling Lieu‘enant con- 


sisted of ‘‘two tablets of clocolate, part 
of a precious reserve for extreme cases.’’ 

‘*Tt was a strange sight to see these 
two Russians in an Austrian trench, sur- 
rounded by cordiality and tender solici- 
tude. The big brotherhood of humanity 
had for the time enveloped friend and 
foe, stamping out all hatred and racial 
differences. It wonderful how the 
most tender flowers of ¢iv ation can go 
hand in hand with the m brutal atroci- 
ties of grim warfare.’’ 
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TO THE SCRAP-HEAP AT FORTY? 
The Kansas City Times recently 
printed the following question from a 
subseriber, and added thereto a sensible 
reply. Here is the question: 
‘*To the editor: I am forty years old, 


and feel that I am just getting started 
in life. But all this stuff about ‘old 
age’ getting Johnson at thirty-eight, and 


the antarctic explorers regarding men of 
thirty-five as decrepit, sort of gets me. 


Am I on the way to the serap-heap? 
a. a 
And here is the sensible reply: 


‘*You are, you are! You wouldn’t have 
the slightest on earth to lick 
Willard, or to the record in the 100-yard 


SsuOW Jess 


dash, or to win a tennis championship 
(though Larned was a champion after 
forty), or to do spectacular pole-vaulting, 


or to get a job on the Packers, or to do 
any one of a hundred things you had in 
mind to do when you were twenty. You 
might as well admit it and make up your 
mind to it. You are the way to the 
lean and slippered pantaloon. 

‘The only thing left you is to make 


on 


the best of it. There are a few trifling 
opportunities still open. Men have been 
known even above the advanced age of 


forty to do a little something in medicine, 
the law, business, and such. 

‘*The framers of the Constitution 
thought enough of the aged and infirm 
to bar persons below thirty-five from the 


presidential office. This may have been 
due to the fact that most of the members 
of the convention were well on in years 
and were jealous of youth. 

‘At the same time, it has to be ad 
mitted that a modicum of fame is still 
possible even at tlie age when one ean 
no longer hope to beeome champion 


pugilist of the world and wear an Ameri 


ean flag about one’s waist. FE. H. Harri 
man was hardly heard of before he was 
forty, and he began his great work, the 
reorganization of the Union Paeifie, at 
fifty-two. Cromwell never saw an army 
until he was forty-three. Grant was a 
clerk in a store at thirty-nine. Wood- 
row Wilson beeame preside nt of Prinee- 
ton at forty-six. Sir William Osler him- 
self would never have been heard of if 


he had died at forty, while Gladstone did 
not introduce the first Home Rule bill 
until he had reached something like ma- 
turity at seventy-seven. 

‘*Tf you can reconcile yourself to let 
ting the youngsters win the athletic 
championships, starve at the north pole, 
and get killed in the trenches, you may 
still find the opportunity to live a fairly 
useful and happy life for thirty or forty 
years longer.’’ 


* * >. 


STAY WHERE YOU ARE! 

In Farm and Fireside an Indiana 
reader who says he has small capital 
writes to the question department that 
he is hesitating between taking a home- 
stead in western Canada and buying some 
Texas school land at $1.50 to $5 per 
acre, on very easy terms. He asks for 
advice, and the editor answers: 

‘*Tt might be wiser to stay in Indiana 
than to go to either place. There are no 
good homesteads left in the United 
States, and lands selling at from $1.50 to 
per acre must have something the 
matter with them. All things considered, 
they are probably no cheaper than In- 
diana land at its selling price. If cheap 
lands are not paid for in money, they 
must be paid for in labor or hardship if 
they are productive lands. The thing to 
decide is, ‘Am I willing to pay the price 
in hardship, isolation, and the like?’ 


$5 


This is a question-which every man must 
decide.’ 
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EDITORIAL 
TO PRACTICE OR TO SENTIMENTALIZE practice at that point. 
The sentimentalists recognize no such duty. They have 


N HRISTIAN unity is in danger among the Disciples 
f becoming a theme for sentimentalizing. We ar« 


r leaders talk about the “far-off goal 
ih the Christian denominations are slowly 
I T i 
( hsciple tom are assumed |! these leaders to be 
their iv toward t t San goal Lhe 
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t ms or pract eliets I ! 
these it n the ft that there is a 
tice 1 the pu se to find it and 
re the Disciples are distinctive in the re 
id. It is not in our creed, nor our mode of 
ur polity Others share all these things 
I some points, preceded us in adopting them 
t the Disciples are the only group of Christians in 


Protestantism who have set out with the purpose to prac- 
tice Christian unity They MUST practice it—or cease to 
be Disciples. If they find themselves making any test of 
fellowship in their churches that excludes from their 
fellowship any soul whom Christ has included in his 
Church the Disciples are in duty bound to change their 














more or less unconsciously fallen back into a denomina- 
tional conception of the Disciples’ movement, and they feel 
no urgency to practice unity themselves until all the de- 
nominations are ready to practice it. Hence they dream 
and sentimentalize on the remote ideal, and regard with 
impatience those who would practice unity here and now. 

These complacent Disciples are not true Disciples 
They have not yet learned what manner of spirit they 
are of. 


FINANCING RELIGION 
\SSING a new building in process of erection the 
other day we asked a storekeeper near by what sort 
of building it was to be. 

“A Y. M. C. A. building,” he replied. 

“And how much is it going to cost?” 

Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars,” he said, 
and added significantly, “But if it had been built by the 
city of Chicago, it would have cost over a million. If the 
city and the state would administer its affairs as economic- 
ally and conscientiously as the Y. M. C. A. is administer- 
ing the erection of that building our taxes would be re 
duced one-half. The fact is, I would like to see the mu- 
nicipal government of Chicago turned over to the Y. 
Bowie 

This enthusiastic commentary on the business-like way 
in which Y. M, C. A. money was being spent holds good 
all the way up and down the line of Christian enterprise. 

The local church gets more for the money it expends 
than any other institution in the community. One of the 
commonest remarks heard at the dedication of a new 
church building is an expression of surprise that so good 
a house could be built for the money. 

Senator Sherman, of Illinois, in discussing the scan- 
dalous waste of public funds the other day declared that 

uit of every dollar paid by the tax-payer sixty-six cents 

was wasted in uneconomical administration or in graft. 

\mong Philistines there used to circulate the silly talk 

gainst foreign missions to the effect that of every dollar 
given to that cause only a fraction went to the heathen 
and the main bulk was consumed for administration right 
here at home. 

Of course, the untruth of that has been many times dem- 

nstrated, but even granting the truth of it, there could be, 
in the light of Senator Sherman's estimate, a big waste of 
such funds before it would constitute an argument against 
foreign missions 

[he fact is that no enterprise in the world is run with 
such economy and efficiency as the great missionary so- 
cieties. It is easy to demonstrate that out of every dollar 
given to missions at least $1.20 goes directly to the foreign 
field! The missionary enterprise has reached the point 
where the gifts from the young churches on the foreign 
field itself more than take care of the administrative ex- 
penses of the society. When to this consideration is added 
the plus value attaching to a Western dollar in the Orient 
it is conservative for the giver of a dollar to credit him- 
self with a gift of at least $1.20. 

The frequent criticisms passed upon the financial meth- 
ods of churches may perhaps apply to the methods of get- 
ting money, but they cannot hold for a movement against 
the methods of administering it. 
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In the matter of raising money the children of this world 
are often enough wiser than the children of light, but in 
its expenditure the children of light put the children of 
this world to utter shame. 


DEMOCRACY AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
NE of the latest objections raised to equal suffrage 
is that it will, if adopted, double the time, double 
the energy, and practically double the outlay of 
money devoted to elections and primaries and to running 
the machinery of government. 

Perhaps the best possible answer to this is that in states 
where equal suffrage obtains today no such conditions 
exist. But if the objection were based on fact, that would 
not affect the main proposition, which is that, over and 
above and beyond every other consideration, women are 
entitled to the same political rights as men. 

If economy is to be a governing factor in the situation, 
then the fewer the men voters the cheaper the election 
expense. It is not difficult to see where this kind of 
reasoning, if pursued, would land democracy. 


A HINT 
HIS is both an editorial and an advertisement; 
I we do not know whether it is conceived pre- 
dominantly from the editor’s or the publisher's 
point of view. ° 

We wish it could be said into the ear of all embitious 
story-writers among the Disciples that there is a great 
theme for a novel in the spiritual experience through 
which thousands of persons among the Disciples of Christ 
are passing in these days of radical transformation of 
their thought life. 

Recall the success of D. R. Dungan’s little book, “On 
the Rock.” <A story dealing intimately with the religious 
problem as it relates itself particularly to a soul born and 
bred in the atmosphere of Disciple ideas, who now dis- 
covers a larger meaning for those ideas than was con- 
ceived by the past generation, would be certain to far out- 
do “On the Rock.” 

Such a book should do for the typical Disciple conscious- 
ness what Winston Churchill’s “Inside of the Cup” did 
for the general orthodox consciousness of our time. 

It should be thoroughly human, not too discursive, 
broadly tolerant in its sympathies both for the conserv- 
ative and modernist, and of course, well put together. 

There is a sale for such a book. It would go immeasur- 
ably farther than anybody’s editorials or theological 
treatises. It would not only sell; it would lead, and create 
opinion and open the way for further progress. 

It would help to clear the air. 

We have heard of two books now in manuscript form 
approaching completion that look in this direction. Dr. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones, it is reported, is engaging his Ian 
Maclaren-like pen in the production of a human story of 
a country church. Rev. A. D. Harmon, of St. Paul, has 
produced a story whose action turns on the theme of 
Christian unity. His manuscript is now in the hands of 
the critics. 

We do not know that either of these 
utilizes the pathos, the dramatic tension, the disillusion- 
ment and re-discovery, and the deep human interest that 
inhere in the modern movement for a reinterpretation of 
the Disciples’ principles, but it is clear to our mind that 
some one will be stirred some day to make a story that 
will utilize them. 
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And when that story is 
say for the Disciples’ 
like to publish it. 


written we believe we can 
Publication Society that it -would 


AN ODE TO FREEDOM. 
Here in the forest now, 
As on that old July 
When first our conscript fathers took the vow, 
The bluebird, stained with earth and sky, 
Shouts from a blowing bough 
In green aerial freedom, wild and high. 
And now, as then, the bobolink, 
Out on the certain brink 
Of the swaying alder, swings, 
Loosing his song out, link by golden link; 
While over the wood his proclamation rings; 
A daring boast that would unkingdom kings! 


Even so the wild birds sang on bough and wall 
That day the Bell of Independence Hall 
Thundered around the world the Word of Man, 
That day when Liberty began 

And mighty hopes were blown on every sea. 
But Freedom calls her conscripts now as then— 
Calls for heroic men: 

It is an endless battle to be free. 


As the old dangers lessen from the skies, 
New dangers rise. 

Down the long centuries to be, 
Again, again, will rise Thermopyle 
Again, again, a new Leonidas 

Will hold for God the imperiled Pass. 
As the long ages run 

New Lexington will rise on Lexington; 
And many a Warren fall 

Upon the endangered wall. 





Yet the black smoke of battle, it will pass— 
Sometime, sometime—like vapor from glass. 
There will be rest for all the weary flags, 
And rest for bugles on the battle crags. 
Still there will be no rest for man’s strong soul; 
Before him shines an ever-flying goal. 
Still must he seek for freedom evermore: 
No halt for any soul on any shore. 
Man is the conscript of an endless quest, 
A long divine adventure without rest. 
Each hard-earned freedom withers to a bond: 
Freedom is beyond—beyond! 

—Edwin Markham. 


One evening a church bell was heard ringing vigorously. 
The family seated around the tea-table looked up in sur- 
prise. “What bell is that?” they asked in chorus. No one 
seemed to know, until at last one exclaimed, “Oh, I re- 
member now! That is the Episcopal bell ringing for the 
Baptist revival that begins at the Presbyterian church to- 
night.” 





To believe that we have Christ as our helper and deliverer; 
to believe that he is stronger than all our enemies—this is 
comfort and joy, this assures us that the sin which seems so 
near us is really divided from us; that we shall trample it under 
foot.—F. D. Maurice. 
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Dr. Grenfell Receives Additional Equip 


ment for Work in Labrador. 


Dr. Grenfell, of Labrador, is know: 
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Great Preachers Visit Army to 
j Encourage Troops. 
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Great Preachers Come From Farms, 
Says One of Them 
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Methodism Forging Forward 
in Recent Years 
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The Inner Circle, a New 
Organization 
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Ward Beecher 
is second on the American Chautauqua 


emrele may be composed oft either men 


or women, but not of both 


Work for North American 
Lepers. 
Al two places on the 


North American 


continent, lepers are gathered together 


or Chnstian’ worship There is the 
Louisiana Leper Settlement on tie 
Mississippi river not far from Baton 
Rouge Here a little chureh has been 
built seating 120 people The Protestant 
Ministers’ Association, of New Orleans, 
as been especially interested in the ser 
es held in this ehure There is also a 
eper colony at Palo Seeo, Canal Zone. 
This vlony vas recently visited by 
Bishop Knight, of the Protestant Epis 
copal ehureh and a number of the lepers 


confirmed 


Laymen's Missionary Convention. 
The convention of the Lavmen’‘s Mis 
sponary Mo ement to he ‘ d in Chieago 


Oetober 14-17 in Medina remple is the 


beginning ( i vreatest nation-wide 
campaign ever undertaken by the various 
boards o Evangelical Christianity in 


(merica The purpose ot the eonvention 


s to eonsider the new world conditions 


nd America’s responsibility; to project 
plans looku toward the aecomplish 
ment of our whole missionary duty; to 


CTNPUASIZE thie adequaey or the gospel; to 


eet modern social conditions and to en 
st the layvme to take their part in the 
extension of the Kingdom of Christ As 


Brooklyn Divine 


The financial troubles of Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis have been heralded abroad 

s vear by the seeular press of the 
country An ineident in the old Ply- 
mout ehure on Sept. 19th was the 
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Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis. 


st interesting since the trial of Henry 
The great preacher who 
platform only to William Jennings 
Brvan, confessed that he had fallen from 
his ideals. He said that his ambitions 


‘ 


or wealth and power had erushed his 


the Chieago convention is to be the first 
in this campaign, some of the best speak- 
ers of the various denominations have 
been secured for the program. The fol- 
lowing men have already been engaged: 
Bishop Homer C. Stuntz, Methodist Epis 
copal Bishop, South America; Bishop A: 
©. Kinsolving, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop, South America; Bishop C. P. 
Anderson, Chicago; Colonel Elijah W. 
Halford, New York: Dr. Cornelius H. 
Patten, Boston, Home Seeretary of Amer- 
ican Board; Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, Me- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, C 
Dr. Fred B. Fisher, General Secretary 
Methodist Episcopal Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement; Dr. Rudolph FE. Tuesler, 
Japan; Rev. James MeNaughton, Turkey; 
Mr. W. G. A. Miller, Purchasing Agent 
American Bridge Company, Pittsburgh; 
Mr. Chas. Trumbull, editor Sundav-school 
Times, Philadelphia; Mr. Fred B. Smith, 
Ne York. The denominations are Co 
operating as never before and this fact 


wago;s 


insures the sueecess of this createst of 
campaigns. All the leading boards are 
setting apart many of their best sneakers 
and have ealled home large numbers of 
the best missionary speakers from the 


field. 


Clergy Club a Success. 

The organization of a elub for the 
clergy of New York has proven to be a 
feasible @nterprise. There have been 380 
applications for membership to date. The 
home of the elub will be in the Fifth 
Avenue building. 


Asks Forgiveness 


life, brought him to the brink of poverty 
and e was not worthiy to unloose the 
shoe latches of a poor worker of the 
slums. 

This statement, however, is not to be 
interpreted as a confession of any illegal 
or even dishonest practice. The great 
preacher feels that it is not the business 
of a prophet to be a money-maker. His 
confession is that he turned aside from 
the ministry of the word to commercial 
activities. 

He has been sued for libel by a nephew 
whose name has been prominent in con- 
nection with the reports of the financial 
troubles on the Pacifie coast. 

Among other things, Dr. Hillis said: 

‘‘The day sometimes comes when we 
praise God for the thing whieh breaks our 
heart: we know that all is for the best. 
For the man who has stumbled, who has 
lived below his ideals, as I have lived 
and you have lived, there is always left 
the merey of God. 

‘‘The great test of a philosophy is how 
it treats the fact of sin. Gladstone said: 
‘Our people are beginning to think that 
there is nothing in sin and to cease to 
worrv about it.’ There is the tender 
beauty of the rose, the sweet song of the 
lark, the celestial musie of spheres, yet 
we have panies in finance, homes that are 
like unto hell, and we see strong men 
utterly broken and crushed like clay. We 
have women as beautiful as Cleopatra 
cursed with ruin of body and soul; we be- 
hold the glory and splendor of Athens 
fallen into tragic desolation. Where 1s 
the man who must not sometime say, 
with the publican, ‘God, have merey on 
me a sinner?’ ’”’ 
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ELIJAH TAKEN UP INTO HEAVEN. 
Lesson for October 1o. 


Golden Text: In thy presence is fulness 
of joy; In thy right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore. Psalm 16:11. 

Lesson II, Kings 2:1-12a. 
11, 12a. 

(1) And it came to pass, when Jehovah would 
take up Elijah by a whirlwind into heaven, 
that Elijah went with Elisha from Gilgal 
(2) And Elijah said unto Elisha, Tarry 
here, I pray thee: for Jehovah hath sent 
me as far as Beth-el. And Elisha said, 
As Jehovah liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
I will not leave thee. So they went down 
to Beth-el. (3) And the sons of the prophets 
that were at Beth-el came forth to Elisha, 
and said unto him, Knowest thou that 
Jehovah will take away thy master from 
thy head today? And he said, Yea, I know 
it; hold ye your peace. (4) And Elijah said 
unto him, Elisha, tarry here, I pray thee; 
for Jehovah hath sent me to Jericho. And 
he said, As Jehovah liveth, and as. thy 
soul liveth, I will not leave thee. So they 
came to Jericho. (5) And the sons of the 
prophets that were at Jericho came near to 
Elisha, and said unto him, Knowest thou 
that Jehovah will take away thy master 
from thy head to-day? And he answered, 
Yea, I know it: hold ye your peace. (6) 
And Elijah said unto him, Tarry here, I 
pray thee; for Jehovah hath sent 
me to the Jordan. And he _ said, As 
Jehovah liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I 
will not leave thee. And they two went on 
(7) And fifty men of the sons of the proph- 
ets went, and stood over against them afar 
off: and they two stood by the Jordan. (8) 
And Elijah took his mantle, and wrapped 
it together, and smote the waters, and they 
were divided hither and thither, so 
that they two went over on 
dry ground. (9) And it came 
to pass, when they were gone over, that 
Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask what I shall 
do for thee, before I am taken from thee. 
And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upom me. (10) And 
he said, Thou hast asked a hard thing: 
nevertheless, if thou see me when I am 
taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee; 
but if not, it shall not be so. (11) And it 
came to pass, as they still went on, and 
talked, that behold, there appeared a char- 
iot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted 
them both asunder; and Elijah went up by 
a whirlwind into heaven. (12) And 
Elisha saw it, and cried, My father, my 
father, the chariots of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof! 


Mermory verses 


Verse by Verse. 


1. When Jehovah would take up 
Elijah. The time of Elijah’s departure 
had come. His life work was ended. 
The ‘‘Still small voice’’ was coming to 
its own—A _ whirlwind. The writer 
uses a figure which most nearly describes 
Elijah’s departure.—Elisha. We learn 
from 2 Kings 3:11 that Elisha acted as 
an attendant of the aged prophet Elijah. 
—Went from Gilgal. Gilgal was the 
home of many of the prophets and from 
here they went to visit other schools of 
the prophets. 

2. Tarry here, I pray thee. It may 
have been to test the faithfulness of 
Elisha or to satisfy his desire to be 
alone at the last like Moses.—As the 
Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth. A 
solemn expression, common to the Old 
Testament, intended to make the act cer- 
tain.—I will not leave thee. As a de- 
voted disciple he could not leave him.— 
Down to Bethel. A noted place in his- 
tory, it is situated on the frontier of Sa- 





maria, on the highway between Galilee 
and Judea. 

3. Sons of the prophets. Students 
of the prophets in the schools were called 
‘*sons of the prophets.’’—Knowest thou. 
It may have been that Elijah was feeble, 
and his condition made them feel that he 
could not last long—Today. In oriental 
language this may mean soon, not neces- 
sarily that day.—Hold ye your peace. 
The matter was too sacred for discussion. 

4. I pray thee... An urgent form of 
speech.—Jericho. Here was a school of 
the prophets. It was about twelve miles 
southeast of Bethel in the valley of the 
Jordan. 

5. Came near to Elisha. Because of 
their feeling toward both prophets they 
eame to Elisha. The verse is repeated 


from v. 3. 
6. Sent me to the Jordan. To Gil- 
ead across the Jordan. Here again 


Elisha stood the test. The way opened 
to him stage by stage. It is ever so in 
our life. Our task well done fits us for 
the next.—And they two went on. The 
two faithful friends passed on to the 
final separation. It may have passed 
through the- mind of the aged prophet 
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that in the’lonely mounts which held the 
sepulcher of Moses, his forerunner, Je- 
hovah had made his tomb. 

7. Fifty men of the sons of the prophets. 
There was intense interest shown in the 
events about to take pace. It was not 
at the fording-place that these ‘‘sons of 
the prophets’’ stood. 

8. Elijah took his mantle. It was of 
undressed skin, the sign of the prophet’s 
office—Wrapped it together. He rolled 
it together, and used it as a rod. Ex. 
7:17, 20.—Smote the waters and they di- 
vided. Since there are fords in the river 
Jordan it would seem that the divine 
economy would not demand any super- 
natural power.—They two. Elijah and 
Elisha were fast friends. 

10. A hard thing. It was hard because 
it was a spiritual gift. They did not know 
what God had planned.—If thou see me 
when I am taken from thee. That would 
be a sign that God had answered the 
prayer, and given spiritual eyes with 
which to see spiritual things. This is the 
need of our age. 


12. My father. It is a title of affec- 
tion, and probably used among the 
prophets. See I Sam. 10:12. The ‘‘sons 
of the prophets’’ may have used it.— 
The chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof. Chariots may be the ‘‘chariotry,’’ 
the armed forces of Israel. Elijah was of 
more value to Israel than the armies. It 
is true today that great men are worth 
more to a nation than great armies. 


Closing Days of Elijah 


The Lesson in Today’s Life. 
By Asa McDanie.. 


We are considering today the closing 
seenes in the earthly life of a very re- 
markable man. The record we have of 
his life is very fragmentary, but what we 
have is full of dramatic interest. He 
was a man of the hills. The rugged 
landscape gave strength to his character, 
and put iron in his blood as well as cour- 
age in his heart. He was not afraid of 
men, because he feared Jehovah and in 
his way sought to please him. Like all 
other men he made his mistakes. He 
came short of his ideal many times dur- 
ing his stormy life, and beeame very 
much discouraged with the problems he 
met; but on the whole he had the joy of 
a noble service to his day and generation. 
We need men in our day who have the 
courage to rebuke sin in high places. 
We too often read the story of these great 
leaders of old, and feel that the chances 
for heroic service are not so abundant 
today. The real fact is that there are 
just as many chances as ever for the man 
who has a trained eye to see them. It 
would seem that the more complex life 
becomes the more problems are found 
along the way. There are home runs to 
be made in every game of life. 

One of the most valuable services ren- 
dered by Elijah was the training of 
Elisha who had the honor of receiving 
the aged prophet’s mantle. The influence 
on the life of Elisha is shown by his re- 
fusal to leave Elijah. He was the aged 
prophet’s most faithful disciple. His 
spirit was more calm than that of his 
master. His spirit was more like the 
‘*still small voice.’’ It would be too much 
to look for an ideal prophet in that day; 
but it is a long way from the very crude 
notion held by the prophets of Saul’s 
day. In the light of Elisha’s day his 
message was a real contribution to the 
religious life of his age. We feel at 
this point so often that too much empha- 





sis cannot be placed on the training of 
our young people for vital service in the 
church. Some very good churchmen say, 
‘‘If you want anything done well you 
must do it yourself,’’ and upon this feel- 
ing they act. The result is that the 
young men are not trained for church 
leadership, and when older men are 
called upon to ‘‘eross the bar,’’ there is 
no one upon whom their mantle can fall. 
This would be calamity enough, but very 
frequently it happens that these selfish 
men will not lead or allow others to lead, 
and we have an unsafe people. It shouldbe 
our aim to have many in training for 
leaders. They may not be able at first 
to do the work as well as their elders, 
but it is a part of the development they 
need for life however simple or complex. 
The future is in the hands of the 
present to a very great degree. If 
this could be grasped by the public it 
would lighten the burden and increase 
the efficiency of the leaders in this field 
of endeavor. The life work of the aged 
prophet closed, and like Moses his sep- 
ulcher is not known. He lived for God, 
and God took him. The men and women 
of our day are not singing songs of a fu- 
ture heaven because they are so busy doing 
heavenly things here. In early days 
there was a tendency to dwell upon the 
personal joy and happiness of heaven 
without remembering that joy and happi- 
ness are by-products and are not to be ob- 
tained by a direct secking for one’s self. 
Heaven is a condition of the heart and 
life. ‘‘It is within us.’’ If in thinking 
of heaven we emphasize place of happi- 
ness and not character we are wrong. 
Richter says, ‘‘That the wish often 
warms up my heart, that I may learn 
nothing here that I cannot continue in 
the other world: that I may do nothing 
here but deeds that will bear fruit in 
heaven.’’ 
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New Church Building After 


South Akron, O., Church 
Dedicates 


W. G. Loucks, pastor at South Akron, O., 


church, reports that on July 5, fifty-four 
men, members of the church and a few 
friends, came together and built an addi 
tion to the church 16x62 ft. They also built 
600 ft. of cement walk in front of the 

rch There was not a paid laborer on 





Rev. W. G. Loucks, South Akron, 0. 
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from the Arcade Theater to the church. For 
a remodeled building, this is one of the most 
complete structures in the cit¥. On dedica- 


tion day $2,500 was needed and over $3,000 


was subscribed. Mr. Loucks, for nearly 
eight years minister of the church, had 
charge 


Home for Aged to Pay 
Off Mortgage. 

C. H. Whiteman, President of the Board 
of Managers of the Northwestern 
Home for the Aged at Walla Walla, 
Washington, operated by the National 
Benevolent Association, is making a special 
appeal to the Diseiples of the Northwest 
for funds with which to pay off the mort 
gage of eight thousand dollars which that 
home is carrying and which is due March 
1, 1916. Mr. Whiteman offers to be one of 
one hundred to give fifty dollars each to. 
ward this amount. 


Advance Steps in the 
Congo Country. 

H. C. Hobgood, missionary at Lotumbe. 
\frica, writes that he and Dr. Frymire have 
just returned from a six-weeks’ trip in the 
territory above Lotumbe. Two hundred 
were baptized in the villages where we have 
evangelists. Mr. Hobgood also reports that 
strong evangelists were placed at Bianga 
and Monkoto, state posts, and at Wafania 
and Bonginji, important trading centers. 


Eureka Church Adds 
to Its Forces. 


Verle W Blair, of the Eureka, IIL, 


church, writes that a new recruit to the 
church and school there is Professor Thom- 
son, late of the Springfield church Profes- 
sor Allen has recently become superintend 
ent of the Eureka schools. Mr. Blair writes 
that plans are being made to use the new 
superintendent in the Eureka “Church 


School.” 


Kansas City Ministers’ Alliance 
to Meet. 

The first of the fall meetings of the Chris- 
tian Ministers’ Alliance, of Kansas City 
and vicinity, will be held at First church, 
Kansas City, Monday morning, Sept. 27, at 
10:30. Evangelist Charles Reign Scoville 
will deliver an address on “Evangelism,” 
which will be followed by a general dis- 
cussion led by Evangelist W. J. Lockhart. 
All Disciple men of the vicinity who can 
attend are invited. These meetings are 
held the last Mondays in each month. The 
practice of pooling and equalizing the 


Summer at the University of Chicago 


‘ ‘ Sundav. Sept. 12. the new part, to 
th tie epaired, remodeled old 
vas tormally set apart for the 
k Over 1500 feet of floor space 

wluded nm the uldition, which provides 

i past s study, a big room for the wom 

ns class, a room for the Beginners, and a 

m large enough for the entire Junior de- 
irtment The South Akron church is now 
equipped with separate rooms for the Be 
nners, Primary and Juniors. rhe men’s 
lass is now afforded opportunity to return 
The popularity of the University of Chi 
iwo Summer School has become an estab 
ed fact. During the quarter jast closed 
i total enrollment was about 4,000. The 
Divinity School participated in this general 
yaperit the total enrollment ffor the 
mmer being 319, the highest mark vet 
eached The proportion of “regular” stu 
ts is noticeably smaller than in the 
ther three quarters, while the number of 
nisters and missionaries who were tak 

! their Vacations vas larger 

The Disciples had their usual quota im the 
hool The Disciples’ Club, which has long 


en a recognized organization in the Di 


vinity School life, attempted to get all its 
members together as many times as possible 


iring the summer, Dr. C. M. Sharpe gave 
three lectures before the club, on the his- 
torical growth of theology among the Dis 
iples, contrasting the formal logic which 
has outwardly characterized the movement, 
vith the vital logic, which has really been 
the guiding torce, and setting forth the 
probable direction in which the work of the 
Disc iples will deve lop Dr Sharpe also 
yave a course in the Disciples’ Divinity 
Hous W. FE Gordon supplemented Dr. 


Sharpe's excellent lectures, by a talk on 

The Political Aspects of India.” 

Probably close to one hundred Disciples 
were in attendance at the university, of 
which number thirty-three were enrolled in 
the Divinity School as follows: W. G. 
Aleornm, Monroe City, Mo.: Cc G. Baker. 
who becomes one of the ministers of In- 
dianapolis; Gary L. Cook, the Indiana Sun- 


day-school leader; Miss Grace Daniels; 
Prof. A. W. Fortune, of Transylvania, who 
received his Ph.D. this summer with a 
“magna”: Prof. Walter Gibbs, Columbia, 
Mo.: W. E. Gordon, India; Prof. G. W 
Henry, of Transylvania, who received the 
B. D. degree; Miss Blanche Holmes, who 
goes to William Woods to teach; John Im- 
hof: Mr. and Mrs. Howard Jensen; Prof. 
P. M. Kendall, Canton, Ohio; Rex E. Kissell, 
who will teach in Drake Bible College; 
George (¢ Campbell, pastor Armour Ave. 
church in Chicago; W. C. MacDougall, 
India; Prof. Frank Marshall, of Phillips 
University, Enid, Okla., who received the M. 


A. degree; Jasper T. Moses, formerly of 


Mexico, who received the M. A. degree, and 
goes to teach im Colorado; Roy Mathews, 
who received the M. A. degree; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Norton, the Librarian at Transylvania; 
Kirby Page: Mrs. Charles Records: Charles 
Ritchey; A. G. Seambler; Mart Gary 
Smith: Prof. E. E. Stringfellow, of Drake; 
John F. Stubbs; Prof. H. T. Sutton, of 
Bethany; C. W. Schwartz, Hamilton, 0.; 


R. Sine, Hamilton, O.; F. M. R. Thacka- 


berrv; J. E.. Wolfe; G. L. Zerby. Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and C. H. Winders, pastors at 
Bloomington and Indianapolis, Ind., were 
visitors at the university, and attended class- 
es for a week or more. The broad fellowship 
and the unexcelled opportunity for study 
made the past summer quarter a helpful 
experience for those who were here, and will 
be sure to lead back even larger numbers in 
future years. 


Charles Ritchey. 
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traveling expenses of members attending 
followed during the past year. 


Mayfield is 


has been 
Wm. M 


vanization. 


secretary of the or- 


National Temperance Board 
Elects. 

The National 
meeting held in 
elected David H 
president ; L Ue 
Robert 
secretary ; 


Pemperance Board, at a 
Indianapolis, Sept. 13, re 
Shields, Kokomo, Ind., as 
Howe, Noblesville, vice 
Sellers, Elwood, Ind., re 
elected mn. E. Moorman 
minister of Englewood chureh, Indianapolis 
treasurer; and KE. L. Day, 2822 North Illinois 
St., Indianapolis, 
board All money 
Mr. Day is 
chureh 
pointed to secure a mam for field secretary. 


president ; 


cording 


financial agent for the 
should be sent to him 
North Vark 


Indianapolis \ committee was ap 


minister of the 





Rev. D. H. Shields, who has been re-elected 
president of the National Temperance 
Board. 


Increase in Hiram En- 
rollment. 

J. O. Newcomb, secretary of 
lege, writes that the college 
Tuesday of last week with a striking 
increase in the enrollment. The Freshmen 
class is above 100 in number, and will be 
larger by at least fifteen than the largest 
previous class in the history of the college. 
The enrollment in the college proper 
man and above) is larger than ever before 
The enrollment to date is 
students from thirteen states and three for 
eign countries, about’ three-fourths 
residents of Ohio. 


Hiram Col 
vear ope ned on 


' Fre sh 
made up of 


being 


L. R. Patmont Speaks in 
Ft. Wayne. 

Louis R. Patmont, the temperance worker 
whose case created a country-wide sensation 
the present year when he was kid 
naped and kept in seclusion for nearly four 
months, recently spent four days in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. On Sunday evening he ad- 
dressed a large congregation at the West 
Jefferson Street Church of Christ, speaking 
on “The Beginning of the Christian Church 
in Russia.” He did not discuss his own ex 


periences. 


early in 


“Boys’ Friend” Connor at 
Jacksonville, Il. 

During the week beginning Sept. 27, there 
will be held a campaign in the interests or the 
bovs and gifls ot Jacksonville I] ,. W 
Connor of Indianapolis, has been secured 
for week and he will conduet 


vhat is know as the Boys’ Friend Chau 
tau ' Parents will le wel ome at n 
eral meetings wl » will be kd each aft 
! nd ev gy. Work the girls will 
Miss Marv Soe a specialist 
! lin whe ll ceondu nterestil 
meeting Is Mr. Conno ll] deliv 
al pular le re each evel yo! me phas 
of the oy problem M. L. Pontius, paste 


ksonville announces that John ! 


THE CHRISTIAN 
Brandt, of First Church, St. Louis. will hold 


a meeting for the Illinois church in Novem 
ber 


Spokane Disciple Pastors Organize. 


An asso ition of the pastors of the Chris 


tian churches of Spokane was formed last 
month Ihe following officers vere ap 
pointed 1. Quincey Bigyes, pastor of the 
Dean Avenue ch h, president Hardy G,. 
hoe pasto the Pacitie Avenue church, 
\ | n ©. A. Ishmel, pastor of the 
Kenwood it - retary-treasu I'he 

eetings of the association will b eld the 


first and third Mondays of each month 


Bruce Brown Closes Chautauqua Trip 


Bruce Brown, State evangelist of Southern 
has just completed a 


California 15,000) mile 





Rev. Bruce Brown, who has just comnleted 
a 15,000 mile chautauqua circuit. 


Chautauqua circuit. He begins the year 
with a series of revival services held at the 
Christian Church, of which Dan 


Trundle is pastor. 


Highland 


Continuous Evangelism at 
Grand Rapids. 

William Vecrer Nelsen. poster of Lyon St. 
church, rand Rapids, Mich., is planning a 
continuous evangelistic campaign to be held 
during the fall and winter months. Mr 
Nelson has not vet anno t ed the date of 
the first mecting He states 
that during the campaign he 
attendance at thy 
meetings, rh 


evangelistic 
will put special 
stress on Sunday and 
Wednesday pastor 
does not believe in motion pictures or other 
like attractions to procure an audience at 
will preach a straight 


evening 


these meetings, but 
forward gospel sermon. 
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Church to Strengthen Weak Points. 

L. N. D. Wells, of High Street Church, 
Akron, 0., recently returned from a lengthy 
vacation and published a personal letter to 
his brethren urging their co-operation in 
building and strengthening their two weak 
points These he declared to be the Sunday 
evening and mid-week audiences, 


Mrs. Lura V. Porter at Moline, III. 

Mrs. Lura V. Porter filled, by 
vitation, the pulpit of Rev. J. A 
First Church, Moline, Il, on September 12, 
ind organized an auxiliary to the Christian 
Women’s Board of 


special in 
Barnett in 


Missions 


College Head Against Military 
Training for Students. 


Asked for his views in regard to training 


college students in military tactics, Joseph 
\. Serena, recently elected to the presi 


dency of William Woods 
Mo., wrote for the New 
following: 


“To the Editor of The New York Times: 
otfered by the preparatory 
school are dictated by the colleges and uni 
versities, so that if there are to be any 
fundamental changes they must first 
from the higher body. There is need today 
for an enlargement in the electives offered 
for college entrance, and a 
diminution in the required 

be regretted that 


college 


College, Fulton, 
York Times the 


The COUTSsSeSs 


corresponding 
work It is to 
student 
does not come with a knowledge of 
principles, typewriting, and busi 
ness writing and arithmetic. Not only in 
the conduct of the larger affairs of admin 
istration but im the conduct of their personal 
would this stand students 
well in hand. Few colleges can give any 
eredit for such courses offered for entrance, 


every entering 


business 


business most 


and im consequence the preparatory school 
is weak in this branch of work. The disad 
military training in both pre 
paratory school and college is so great that 


vantage of 


i cannot bring myself to have any sympathy 
with the Europe today is a 
picture of the which a year ago 
considered prepared There is 
an analogy in our own country where the 
law regarding the carrying of firearms is 
laxly enforced. In parts 

growing out of the use of firearms are fre- 


movement, 
nations 
themselves 


these crimes 
quent, whereas in other parts of our country 
homicides are rare, It is a great tempta- 
tion for the nation that feels itself prepared 
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Wanted stiswoun 


po cer eee ae 
earning $50 to $150 per week. Write quick for sample and terri- 
bory. “i's selling like wild-fire. Everybody's a Customer. 
Myteec’s F 2.46 Majestic Bidy , lediewapets, Indiana 





J. O. Boyp, President 
C. W. Durrett, Vice President 


Assets over $60,000.00 


tomers. . 


Our securities net the investor 

References 

Correspondence solicitd. 
ments.’’ 


Boyp & McKrintey, Counsel. 


KEOKUK TRUST COMPANY 


Trust Company Building, 611 Blondeau Street 
KEOKUK, IOWA 


We loan our own money on improved farm lands in lowa and Missouri 
and after completing the loan we sell the note and mortgage to our cus- 
This makes one of the choicest investments and one not sub- 
ject to depreciation or market changes—absoJute security, a good title, a 
fixed income and every possible safeguard suggested by years of experience. 


514 to 6 per cent. 
Any banker or merchant in Keokuk. 
Write for our booklet on ‘‘First Lien Invest- 


JoHNSON B. ANGLE, Secretary 
J. L. Durretr, Treasurer 


No demand Liabilities 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 








th sider the race for lieutenant-governor, re done $2.400 cash will be available. A host 
It ports a Paris daily Mr. Peters has a_ of friends are remembering the work in this 
he strong state-wide reputation through his time of need. 
n financial work for Eureka College eS ie 
> . >. 
MISSIONARY YEAR CLOSING. PROGRESS IN TEACHER TRAINING 
t is now only fifteen days until the books The Teacher Training report for the Dis- 
‘ Foreign Society close for the mission ciples of Christ for the quarter ending June 
- eneed The time is short Let every 25th, 1915, shows the following splendid re 
irch and Sunday-school, Endeavor « port One hundred and six (106) classes in 
ety and personal friend be in line on the all ive been enrolled from seventeen differ 
«5 al lhe gospel is being preached ent states and provinces, with a total enroll- 
to t ls of ft earth. Great things are ment of 1049 pupils. 
“wo am fn oll tie elds to make Jesus Of the enrolled classes, 89 are at work on 
( st known Let every friend of the the First Standard Course and 17 on the 
4 ape 1 urt in sounding out the Advanced 
it | |OUW rruth The state having the largest number of 
: Send to F. M. Rains. secretary, Cincinnat enrolled classes is Pennsylvania, with 14 
: oO while Illinois and Kentucky both tie for see- 
a 7 ond place wit 12 classes each. 
Mon viven for missions should be used fhe total number of enrolled classes among 
missions and not for local current ex all communions for the quarter ending June 
Tt 
Rev. H. H. Peters, pastor at Paris, lll, who Mr. J. C. Archer, who has recently been ap- 
is teing considered as a candidate for pointed an instructor in the Yale 
the lieutenant governorship of his School of Religion. 
state. 
© , s put the niaeins 25t 19 As 1308 and the total number of 
\ il t isur\ ina t ' ils, 14,1708 
: : the missionary sasiebton We are receiving regularly inquiries con- 
nore than on It cerning the new standard of Teacher Train 
ve ir again. Church officers '™. Which was adopted at our Los Angeles 
th the membership. al Convention and quite a number of classes 
he ‘, will be organized this fall in the new three 
| ~ ter « S \ Foreign Mission ~~ Se y. senate vin oe . 
: - rhe curriculum for the new course, which 
i Rally is the greatest lessing that can ' : , 
,  imeludes at least three years’ study of forty 
inted i " i provided the chureh . : : ~ ‘ 
Pa sie’ Gn eee W. oF. Turner Ours, per. year unless additional work is 
; done in schools of methods, city institutes or 
' As to the value of a rally, I can only summer achools led 7 2 1 : 
’ that I onside! t invaluablk An : _ 5 one eat -_ 
} oO ‘Ss 
; minent minister said: \ rally T) study of the pupil ; 20 
to the depths of my being. I al Study of the curricula. . ‘ ..20 
\ ' rome with a burning heart and Principles i wes asl ‘ 2 
shomeet' te. ‘Che tier samen of nei} ane metho of teaching 8 20 
nS ap A general Bible Survey , 20 
a6 Bible-school history and administration . .20 
, l gn society has recently received Specialization, including observation and 
1 larg number of individual gifts to help practice work, for at least four groups. .20 
t time of emergency One sends the it Elementary teachers. 
im int iT expected to spend n attend ) Secondary teachers. 
ng the state fair Another finds that afte: Adult teachers. 
ireful adjustment of expenditures he can | Administrative workers. 
pea SH) OTTO this vork Another yood lotal course, 120 hours. 
writes that ft corn of last vear is Cynthia Pearl Maus, 
t urekted, and when that is Secretary Teacher Training Comm. 
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Expirations—The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscriptien 
is paid. List ts revised montoly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re 


candaas to Gee pn walle bod mittance on subscription account. 

charged at regular rates. Single copy, Change of address—tIn ordering change 

5 cents of address give the old as well as the 
new. 

Discontinuances—In order that sub- 


Subscription—Subscription price  §2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers, if paid 





seribers may not be annoyed by falil- Remittances ——— ~ -—~ re _ 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- = 7 SS a = - neck 
continued at expiration of time paid in pagel A pee | Ag te 
advance (unless so ordered), but is charged us by Chicago banka, 
cuntinned pending Instruction from the 4 : 

subscriber, If discontinuance is desired, Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb, 
Prompt notice should be sent and all 28. 1902, at the Post Office, Chicago, 


arrearages paid. PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST Illinois, Under Act of March 38, 1879. 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, : 700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 











Disciples The Disciples Publica- constituted hy individuals and churches bition at all to be regarded as an organ 
ip tion Society is an organ- who interpret the Disciples’ religious re of the Disciples’ denomination. It is a 
Publication ization through which formation as ideally an unsectarian and free interpreter of the wider fellowship 
Society churches of the Disciples unecclesiastical fraternity, whose com in religious faith and service which it 
of Christ seek to pro- mon tie and original impulse are funda believes every church of Disciples 
mote undenominational mentally the desire to practice Christian should embody. It strives to interpret 
and constructive Christianity. unity with all Christians, all communions, as well as the Disciples, 
lhe relationship it sustains to the Dis- The Society therefore claims fellow- in such terms and with such sympathetic 
ciples is intimate and organic, though ship vith all who belong to the living insight as may reveal to all their es 
not official. The Society is not a private Church of Christ, and* desires to co sential unity in spite of denominational 
institution. It has no capital stock. No operate with the Christian people of all isolation. Unlike the typical denomina 
incividuals profit by its earnings. The communions as well as with the con- tional paper, The Christian Century, 
churches and Sunday schools own and grevations of Disciples, and to serve all. though published by the Disciples, is not 
directly operate it. It is their contribu fs 3 published for the Disciples alone. It is 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the he Christian Century, the chief pub published for the Christian world. It 
ideals of Christian unity and religious licati f the Society, desires nothing desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
education ’ veh as to he the worthy organ of point of view and it seeks readers in all 
The charter under which the Society the Disciples’ movement. It has no am communions 
exists determines that whatever profits 








are earned shall be applied to agencies 


vhich foster > calce slic; co 

| , a a tn cause rs o cpp o— DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 
cation, although it 3s clear y conceive - ° e rT’ 
that its main task is not to make profits Dear Brethren:—I believe in the spirit and purposes of The 
hut to produce literature for building up Christian Century and wish to be numbered among those who are 
character and for advancing the cause supporting your work in a substantial way 


of religion 





* . > + _ 
Enclozed please find Ptah ccttbccccedesenuseans’ 
The Disciples Publication Society re- | 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina y . 
{ i Serre eee Address. 
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“The Conquest” 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 














It tells of the big things doing in the fields of the Sunday-school, 
Christian Endeavor society and the Church. 


It puts its readers in touch with the ideals of social service, and 
keeps them informed of the latest achievements in temper- 
ance and missions. 


It provides the best aids to the study of the International Uniform 
Sunday-school Lessons, and of the Christian Endeavor topic. 


It makes a special feature of brief articles and talks that are certain 
to build character in young people. 


It is filled with spicy science notes and items of current history. 


It prints the best poetry it can find, both serious and comic, and 
abounds with bits of wisdom from great men and women of 
the world. 


It gives delight each week by its apt pictures of the lighter side of 
life in “‘ Chuckles.” 


lt prints in each issue attractive and helpful short stories. 





It is the ideal weekly paper for adult and young people’s Bible classes. 








Some of “The Conquest’s” Regular Contributors 
Rev. AUSTIN HUNTER, Chicago; Rev. JOHN R. EWERS, Pittsburgh; 
Rev. ASA McDANIEL, Chicago; Rev. C. R. STAUFFER, Cincinnati; 

Mrs. CELESTE B. GIVENS, Des Moines. 








Have You Seen ‘‘ THE CONQUEST’’? Send for Free Sample To-day. 
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